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other errors of like character, but it would require too much space 
to point them out. However, these slips and the too evident per- 
sonal antipathies of the author seem to be the chief faults of the 
book. It is entertaining reading all the way through, and there 
are especially interesting accounts of the work of the vigilance 
committee in San Antonio, of the battle and massacre of the Ger- 
man refugees on the Nueces River on August 10, 1862, of the cot- 
ton peculations on the Eio Grande, and of the capture while on 
Mexican soil of E. J. Davis, whose life Williams thinks he was 
able to save. The author, by the way, seemed wholly unaware of 
the part that Davis later played in the history of Texas. Perhaps 
the most generally satisfactory portion of the book is that describ- 
ing the wild life and society on the frontier ranches in the Indian 
country. There is no blurring of the clear outlines of the picture 
by after memories of the country's development. 

This book is handsomely gotten up, with clear print on excel- 
lent paper, has a few good illustrations, and is well bound. 

C. W. E. 



The Justice of the Mexican War: a Review of the Causes and 
Results of the War, ivith a View to Distinguishing Evidence from 
Opinion and Inference. By Charles W. Owen, M. A. (Yale), LL. 
B. (Harvard), formerly of Staff Fourth Division, Second Corps r 
Army of Potomac. (New York and London: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1908. Pp. viii, 291.) 

The appearance of this volume is one of many indications that 
thoughtful students of American history are beginning to see the 
other side, even in such a heat-provoking controversy as that rela- 
tive to the causes of the Mexican War. The time seems to have 
come, indeed, for reconsideration of the subject and for a searching 
examination of the conclusions relative thereto which have been 
given general currency by such historians as Schouler and von 
Hoist and by the text-book makers who have followed them. Old 
views should not be discarded simply because they are old, nor 
the new accepted because of their newness; but all should be 
brought to the test of a searching and dispassionate review, and 
valid evidence should be critically distinguished from that which 
is not valid.. Mr. Owen protests against the methods that have 
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been used by most historians in dealing with the Mexican war, 
and challenges their conclusion as to its injustice. The method 
which he condemns consists in using unsupported opinion and 
assertion as determinative evidence; and his allegations against 
many prominent writers that have somehow been led to use it are 
convincingly sustained. Another feature of the method in ques- 
tion which might well have been criticized more severely is that 
of using uncertain interpretations of such statements as Polk's 
remark to Bancroft forecasting the work of his administration, 
or such documents as the instructions to Larkin concerning the 
policy to be pursued in California, as if they were not open to 
doubt. The conclusion that the war was unjustifiable Mr. Owen 
refuses to accept because it has been reached only by the use of 
the method against which he inveighs. 

In order to make it possible to judge how far the personal 
equation appears in his work, Mr. Owen tells something of his 
antecedents. The son of a Free-Soiler, and himself an employe 
of the "underground railroad/' a Federal soldier during the Civil 
War, a supporter of Fremont, and of Lincoln, Grant, and several 
other Eepublican presidents, he sees nothing in his personal experi- 
ences to give him "an undue liking for the ways of the slavehold- 
ers," or any prejudice for or against any National administration 
"Unless it be a strong impression made by General Hawley's re- 
peated expression, 'Uncle Sam is a gentleman.' " And he adds con- 
cerning Uncle Sam: "Only when anything said against him is 
proved can it be received in silence — and with sadness." From such 
utterances can be judged the spirit in which the book is written. 

One chapter is given to the opinion of Senator John M. Mies. 
A brief discussion of Mles's personality and antecedents, showing 
his anti-slavery tendencies, as well as his courage and strength 
of character, is summed up in the statement, "It is difficult to 
imagine a man more fit in 1848 to form a deliberate and intelli- 
gent judgment upon this subject [the causes of the war with 
Mexico], or more absolutely to be relied on for an honest and 
fearless one, than Senator Mies." Then is quoted from a speech 
delivered by Mies in the Senate, February 9, 1848, an expression 
of his judgment concerning the justice of the war, the essence of 
which is in the following words : "We stand well in relation to 
this war before the world, and have nothing to fear from the im- 
partial judgment of posterity." 
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After a brief argument for the principle that "character is evi- 
dence/' and that it "goes far, and ought to go very far, toward 
making people incredulous of charges of baseness made against 
men of honorable repute/' Mr. Owen proceeds to consider the char- 
acter of the American people, of the Anglo-American colonists of 
Texas, and of the Mexicans. He then gives a summary review 
of the causes of the war, with a brief glance at the conflict itself and 
its consequences ; the tendency of his argument being to show that 
the war was just, and that the charge of improper motives which 
has been so freely and persistently made against those who are 
responsible for it can not be sustained. 

A few inaccuracies are to be noted. "William G. Wooten," p. 
94, note, should be Dudley G. Wooten; "Colonel TTgart[e]chea," p. 
105, should be Lieutenant Castaiieda; "Castrillo," p. 115, should be 
Castrillon; "and May 1, 1846/' p. 252, is not the proper date of 
the passage of the joint resolution of annexation. 

Concerning the question as to Austin's map which Schouler 
describes as having been published in 1837, it should be noted 
that the first draft of the map was made in 1829, and that it 
was first published in 1833 by H. S. Tanner of Philadelphia. The 
reviewer has seen copies of the first edition and of another pub- 
lished in 1840 and a photograph of a copy of an edition pub- 
lished in 1836. How many other editions there may have been, 
he is unable to say; neither can he tell how far the additions and 
variations that appear in that of 1836 were authorized by Austin 
himself. Certainly no map appearing in 1837 could be claimed 
to represent Austin's views at the time of its publication; for he 
died on December 27, 1836. 

On the whole, while Mr. Owen has taken, on one or two points, 
e. g., that of the Texan claim to the Rio Grande boundary previous 
to annexation, rather extreme ground, his work is a valuable ad- 
dition to the literature of its subject; and it could be read with 
profit by many of the best known historians of our time. 

G. P. G. 



